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STEPHEN SUMNER PHELPS 



(Wah-wash-e-ne-qua) of Oquawka, Illinois 

Stephen Sumner Phelps was the son of Stephen Phelps, 
born March 2, 1768, and Lois Day, born June 20, 1795. The 
Phelps family came to America from England in 1630. (See 
Phelps Genealogy — Vol. II. ) 

In 1819, at which time the family were living in Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., the elder Phelps, who was an Indian trader and 
a friend of Chief Red Jacket, sent his son Alexis, to the west to 
look up a favorable location for settlement. ( Stephen Sumner 
Phelps had several brothers, of whom Alexis, William and 
Myron were well known in the early history of northern Illinois 
and of Iowa. ) Alexis started in company with a family whom 
they had known in Palmyra. Finding nothing to his satisfac- 
tion in the sections they passed through, he remained in Ken- 
tucky and taught school during the summer. In the fall, in the 
company of two men he met there, he started up through 
Illinois. When in the near locality of what is now Springfield, 
their provisions failed them and for two days they were without 
food. When Alexis returned to New York state he walked the 
entire distance with f 2,000 in his money belt, the remainder of 
the sum he* had started with. When his father asked why he 
had not ridden back he answered : "Why? I wauld not be half- 
way here with a horse !" 

In 1820 the boys came west, starting on September 1st in 
the company of two men named Hunter who lived at Buffalo. 
They came all the way through with teams over the Lake Shore 
toChillicothe, Ohio, thence on to Illinois, locating at what is now 
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Springfield. They burned around a piece of grass to preserve 
it for the horses, bought some corn and erected a story and one- 
half log cabin, 18 feet by 36 feet in size. In the spring they 
broke eighty acres of land and the following fall the remainder 
of the family came on west. (Mr. Phelps said one of the first 
sounds in the early morning was that made by the settlers 
pounding their coffee or substitute in a bag on a stump by the 
house, getting ready for the morning meal.) The family re- 
mained at Springfield for four years and then moved to Lewis- 
town. (Named by Eoss for his first son, said S. S. P.) 

Mr. Phelps entered the Indian trade that winter, traveling 
up and down the Illinois river. He built his first trading house 
near Starved Rock for the purpose of trading with the Pota- 
wattomies. This was built in 1826 and was the first trading 
post so far up the river. Mr. Phelps remained there all winter 
and had a splendid trade. When spring opened he secured a 
boy to come and stay with him and sent his boat crew to Lewis- 
town for provisions, as their supply was exhausted. 

One night, shortly after the departure of his crew, young 
Phelps was awakened by loud knocking and the voices of 
Indians saying they wanted to trade. He arose, wondering 
what villainy the Indians had concocted, as such a thing as 
trade in the middle of the night was unheard of. He lighted 
some candles and went into the store room where he immedi- 
ately discovered the Indians had cut a hole through one corner 
of the brush roof and stolen everything he had while he was 
asleep. With true Indian curiosity they had then roused him 
to see how he would take the loss. 

"Sold out, pretty near?" said one Indian. 

"Oh, yes," replied young Phelps, equal to the emergency, 
"I have had a big trade!" 

The following day Phelps went to the Chief of the Pota- 
wattomies and asked that a council be called. He addressed 
the council, saying : 

"My father sent me here to trade with you and to treat you 
fairly, which I have done. I have sold you goods at just one- 
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half the prices charged by the American Fur Company, and 
you have shown your appreciation by stealing all my goods. My 
father and I have always treated you well and I want my goods 
returned !" 

One Chief arose and said: "What does this boy mean by 
calling us thieves ! The American Company never yet accused 
us of stealing !" 

"Of course not!" replied Sumner, "because they fenced 
against you ; but I did not do so, for I did not think you were 
wolves or dogs !" 

Another chief arose and said: "The boy has told the 
truth ; if he were not here we would be obliged to pay twice the 
prices we have paid." 

The old Chief then arose and said that everything that had 
been taken would be returned. Mr. Phelps went to his trading 
house and braves and squaws began coming in with the goods 
until every article had been returned. An incident, it has been 
said, never before known in trading history so far as the 
return of all the goods is concerned. 

In 1828 Mr. Phelps married Miss Phebe Chase of Fulton 
county, and went to Galena to join his brother Alexis, who had 
previously gone there and engaged extensively in lead mining. 
They had one of the richest leads ever found there (The Hard- 
scrabble) and cleared over $10,000 from it. (Alexis Phelps' 
name appears on the rare map of the Galena Lead Mines as 
owner of this and other properties.) At Mineral Point they 
built a log house, erected a furnace and had everything com- 
pleted at the close of July. Mr. Phelps then started for Lewis- 
town to get his wife. After being some distance on the road he 
discovered that he had fallen a victim to acute lead poisoning, 
something that very few were attacked with. It began with 
intense pain in one foot shortly after leaving Rock River, and 
by the time darkness fell his entire right side gave him such 
pain it was almost impossible to ride. At this time he was 45 
miles from the nearest settler. He was in a desperate condi- 
tion ; but by good fortune h;ad in his pocket about one-half 
ounce of opium which he had been using for a toothache. He 
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began taking pills of this and was thus enabled to ride, finally 
reaching Lewistown completely helpless and in most frightful 
pain. While lying ill, a man named Jerry Smith, who had 
built a mill near Yellow Banks (now Oquawka) came to 
Lewistown ; he said that he passed through Yellow Banks and 
that the first settler (Isaac Garland) wanted to sell out. Mr. 
Phelps requested his father to make arrangements to buy the 
place and after recovering his health he went down and took 
charge of it. They suffered much from cold and scarcity of 
provisions that winter, which has been known as "The Cold 
Winter." 

From 1825-6 to 1834 S. S. Phelps & Co. were opposition 
traders to the American Fur Co. of New York and St. Louis. 
Mr. Phelps hesitated at no dangers and encountered many at 
the hands of both opposition traders and red men. He estab- 
lished trading houses in Iowa and Missouri. Owing to the 
great inroads made upon their trade by the Phelps Co. the 
American Fur Co., in 1834, made a proposition to Mr. Phelps 
to join their company, and take personal charge of its business. 
This he did and continued at the head until after the larger 
portion of the Sacs and Foxes removed to the west, having a 
trading house at one time where Topeka now stands. 

Mr. Phelps was so successful in overcoming all obstacles, 
often conquering by his dauntless bearing and flashing eye, that 
he acquired great popularity with both Sac and Fox Indians, 
who united in giving him the name of Wah-wash-e-ne-qua 
(Hawk-eye). Brave, intrepid, an unerring marksman with the 
rifle, his success in hunting the wolf, panther and deer which 
then lurked in our forests or roamed over our prairies, won the 
respect of the savages. His consideration of their rights united 
them in bonds of friendship true and strong ; on one occasion, 
later in life, while on a visit to Iowa he stopped in Tama county 
to see the Foxes. They had moved there sixteen years pre- 
viously and one of the party he had not seen for thirty years ; 
but when he came within sight of a number of them they 
greeted him with "Wah-wash-e-ne-qua !" 

On his last trip to Starved Bock he had some trouble with 
the opposition fur company. A half-breed, who represented 
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the American Fur Company, came there with four men and 
they began the erection of a trading house immediately in front 
of that of Mr. Phelps and between his house and the river. Mr. 
Phelps said to them : "I will allow myself to be run over, but 
this is putting it on too thick ! If you build there you will have 
to put me and my goods in the river, or I will do that with 
you!" The half-breed then changed his location and built 
below him. Mr. Phelps afterwards saved the lives of the half- 
breed's children and they grew to be great friends. Many years 
afterwards the half-breed, who had been made second chief of 
his tribe, and was then on his way with the tribe to their new 
reservation in Kansas, stopped to visit Mr. Phelps at Oquawka. 
At one time the old Chief Sa-vah-ney came from the Iowa 
reservation to Oquawka to visit Mr. Phelps. 

Shortly after he settled at Yellow Banks (Oquawka) Mr. 
Phelps was returning from a successful trading trip in Iowa; 
he had stopped last at the Indian village on the Skunk River, 
reaching that place and finishing his trading before the Ameri- 
can Fur Co. knew of his presence there. The American Fur Co. 
at that time had a trading post at Flint Hills (now Burling- 
ton) about 12 miles below Yellow Banks, on the Mississippi 
River. In the morning, after his packing was done, the Council 
with Chief Wapello presiding, called Mr. Phelps to the meeting 
and told him they were making provisions to guide him straight 
up to a point opposite Yellow Banks, for one of their Indians 
had learned that the Fur Company would take his furs away 
from him if he went over the regular trace through Flint Hills. 
Mr. Phelps saw this was an opportunity to make a good im- 
pression on this tribe and thanked them for their offer but said : 
"I will go through by the trading house at Flint Hills !" When 
he arrived at a point on the hill above the trading post he 
ordered his two men to cock their rifles and in this manner they 
came down in front of the trading house and got their pelts 
safely across. 

In 1832, during the Black Hawk War, Mr. Phelps served 
as Major and it was largely due to his influence that Keokuk's 
band did not join Black Hawk in that war. Two of the narrow 
escapes of his life were among the incidents of that war. One 
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was when a victorious band of Black Hawk's warriors shook 
the scalps of the murdered settlers in his face and threatened 
to serve him the same way. 

The other occasion was when some soldiers, returning 
from the war, who had imbibed more than they should, threat- 
ened to take and kill the old Chief Tama, who was on a visit to 
Yellow Banks, and also Mr. Phelps for harboring him. It was 
Captain Peter Butler's company, from Monmouth, who saved 
the two, as they arrived at Yellow Banks at the moment of 
greatest danger. 

This incident is given in Miss Tarbell's history with 
Lincoln as the principal. No doubt the close resemblance 
of Mr. Phelps to Lincoln led one of the spectators among the 
soldiers passing through to attribute it to Lincoln, who was 
not at Yellow Banks at the time. (See also Autobiography of 
Black Hawk by J. B. Patterson, Third Edition, page 191.) 

After the Black Hawk war General Scott visited Mr. 
Phelps and thanked him personally for his services. After 
Black Hawk's defeat he and Keokuk, Wapello, Poweshiek and 
a number of other Indians were ordered to Washington and 
were accompanied by Col. Geo. Davenport of Bock Island, and 
Maj. Phelps. The latter frequently spoke of the noble bearing 
and eloquent speech of Keokuk in the Senate chamber. They 
visited Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York, returning by 
the way of Albany. 

In 1837 Black Hawk, Keokuk and others made a second 
trip to Washington and on their arrival at Boston, which Black 
Hawk did not visit the first trip, were given a public reception 
of unusual magnitude and among other gifts Keokuk was pre- 
sented by Governor Everett with a splendid sword. Before his 
death Keokuk gave his sword to Mr. Phelps and it is now 
owned by his grandson, Frank C. Button of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 

Pioneer life made such inroads upon the naturally delicate 
constitution of his wife that after ten years of wedded life she 
left him to fight the battle of life alone. His second marriage 
was with Miss Salome Patterson of Saybrook, Ohio, in 1838. 
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Mr. Phelps was a personal friend of Abraham Lincoln ; it 
is related that on the occasion of one of Lincoln's visits to Mr. 
Phelps, Lincoln took a knife from his pocket and handed it to 
Mr. Phelps with the remark : "Here is a pocket knife which I 
hope you will keep. I promised to keep it myself until I found 
a man homelier than I to give it to. There is no doubt it right- 
fully belongs to you !" 

In forwarding the interests of Oquawka he was ever fore- 
most. He built the first frame house in the County. He and his 
brother Alexis built the first school house and supported the 
first teacher. They assisted largely in building the Presbyte- 
rian Church and built the Court House as a gift to the County. 
Both of these buldings are in use in 1919. S. S. Phelps was 
the first sheriff of Warren County and the first merchant, first 
banker and first Mayor of Oquawka. 

Mr. Phelps furnished Edwards with the funds to start the 
first newspaper in the adjoining state of Iowa and the paper 
was named the Hawk-Eye in honor of his friend and benefactor. 
Ever generous, many were in debt to him for their start in life. 

This narrative was taken from facts given by Mr. Phelps 
during his lifetime to his daughter, Mrs. Phebe E. Button, or 
to his grandson, Norman L. Patterson. 



